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Peter Penguin Talking 


“I’m to be queen of the May, Peter, 
I’m to be queen of the May, 
Crown me with roses, drape me with hay, 
I’m to be queen of the May.” 
So sang Oscar the Seal one fine spring morning, as he flipped drops from 
his tail into the sunshine just to see them sparkle. “But I say, Pete, what 
is the May?” 

“May is a month, you goomph.” 

“Oh. But that doesn’t make sense.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, what’s the good of being queen of a month when you can’t 
make it begin or stop, or tell it to be sunny or stormy, hot or cold, wet 
or dry? Of course, I could tell it, but much good it would do me. No, 
I'd rather be queen of something else.” 

“What?” 

“I don’t know. I’m thinking.” 

“With your experience, you might try a farm, Oscar.” 

“No, that won’t do. On a farm they need hands that can work, not 
just wave a scepter. ... Wait! I have it, Pete. Your office!” 

“Well—er, I don’t think they’d want you around, unless you can 
type or keep books or do errands or—something.” 

“Gosh, do they work there, too?” 

“Mostly.” 





“What a world! I mean, of course, I have nothing against working, 
Pete. It’s tremendously useful and I do admire people who build air- 
planes, grow food, print books, but I think some human beings get odd 
ideas about what is important. They just don’t see the animals’ point of 
view.” 


“Some do.” 

“Who?” asked Oscar. 

“Oh, different people, but especially boys. Look at that boy in the 
story this month. He understood just how that mongoose was feeling 
and wanted to make him comfortable. Then I have been reading a new 
book called Cures, THe Story or a Cocker SPANIEL. Diana Thorne and 
Connie Moran, who made the book together, know a lot about just 
how a puppy feels when it rolls in the grass or goes exploring or looks 
for a playmate. You can see it in the pictures as well as the story. You 








will like that book, Oscar. Who wouldn’t? It has good, big type and 
lots of pictures.” 

“Will I like it as well as Basy Bears? Boy! that story of the little 
bears in the Russian village was sure funny. What a pile of mischief 
that pair did make!” 

That makes two good books that you Story Paraders will probably 
like just as much as Oscar. Then for one that tells you interesting 
facts about the small creatures that appear in fields and yards, woods 
and parks at this time of year, I want to recommend WEEJACK AND 
His Netcusors by Carroll Lane Fenton. There are woodchucks, turtles, 
squirrels, crickets, chickadees and many others. You will enjoy watch- 
ing these creatures more after you learn something of their history, 
and you will be surprised how many more you can find once you have 
learned where to look. 

Bic Boy by W. W. and Irene Robinson is a grand story about an 
Army dog. Big Boy belonged to a boy called John Williams, and the 
story tells how Big Boy was chosen from many dogs for Army service, 
how he was trained and sent overseas, and finally how he had a great 
adventure and came home a hero. There are fine pictures, too, as in all 
the Robinsons’ books. Any one who admires a good dog will love this 
book. 

For fun as well as facts, take a look at Lire Witn A tice by Dick 
Richards. Alice was an elephant who made things lively at the Bronx 
Zoo, from the day she broke into the Reptile House to the end of her 
career. Jock Richards trained her to dance and play the harmonica. 
This is a true story and illustrated by many photographs of Alice and 
her friends, Pete the hippo and the Indian rhinoceros. 

Bic Brownie by Rutherford Montgomery tells of animals in their 
wild state, fighting for their lives. Big Brownie was a brown bear who 
lived on Kodiak Island, off the Alaskan coast. When a company wanted 
the island for sheep raising and sent hunters to exterminate the bears, 
things began to happen. Read this for an exciting story. 

Peter Pencuin, % Story Parape, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, 
N. Y. 
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THE APPLE-TREE 


By MarcueEritE BULLER 


Illustrated by Decie Merwin 


I have a friend with whom I play, 
He’s old and very tall: 

A sentinel, he stands on guard 
Beside the garden wall. 

Oh, I am very proud to be 
A friend of the old apple-tree. 


His green leaves whisper in the wind. 
Here are the words they say: 

“T’ll give you shelter from the sun. 
Stay, child, don’t go away.” 

And I am well content to be 
Thus sheltered by the apple-tree. 


His branches hold me up like arms, 
As, climbing in the shade, 

I count the little apples there, 
All smooth and hard as jade. 

And I am pleased as pleased can be, 
To hide in the old apple-tree. 
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“We're not licked,” was Dave's 
challenge, with three runs 
against them, in the ninth. 


THAT’S THE SPIRIT 


By Russet, Gorpon CARTER 


Illustrated by Harve Stein 


Dave Wexter was coasting down the long hill leading to the 
Wilson School baseball field, when a small brown dog trotted 
out of a clump of bushes and started across the road, directly in 
front of the speeding bike. In order to avoid striking him, Dave 
had to swerve sharply to the left. The next thing he knew, 
the bike had skidded from under him and he was sailing through 
the air, mouth open, arms widespread. He landed with a clatter 
in the soft earth of the ditch and lay there for a few seconds, 
bewildered by the suddenness of the accident. 

Harry Adams, who had been ten yards behind his friend, 
brought his own bike to a quick halt and dismounted. 

“Boy, what a spill!” he exclaimed. “Are you hurt, Dave?” 
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Dave grinned and shook his head as he proceeded to untangle 
himself. When he was on his feet, however, he was aware of a 
sharp pain in his left ankle. “Ow!” he muttered and, sitting 
down abruptly, began to unlace his shoe. 

“Sprained?” Harry asked anxiously. 

“Feels that way.” Dave touched his fingertips to the ankle. 
Already it was beginning to swell. He stood up, took two or 
three steps, and then sat down again. “Nothing broken, though,” 
he added. “I couldn’t walk if it was broken. But, gee, it hurts!” 

“Tough luck!” Harry frowned. 

Dave ‘gritted his teeth. It was tough luck, all right! In less 
than an hour the Sixth Grade would A playing the Seventh for 
the school baseball championship, and as captain of the Sixth 
Graders, he had counted on putting up his best game behind the 
bat. There was a special reason why he wanted to play his best, 
but, now, with a sprained ankle. ... 

He stood up again and began to walk slowly to and fro, try- 
ing nut to limp. The pain wasn’t so bad, except when he turned 
the ankle a little. Then it made him catch his breath. 

“Will you be able to play?” Harry’s voice was still anxious. 
“We need you, Dave! There’ S nobody who can handle the 
catcher’s job the way you can.’ 

Dave pulled the bike out of the ditch. “Might be better for 
me if I didn’t play,” he said. “With this bad pe. Mr. Lawton 
will prob’ly think I’m worse than I really am. You remember 
what I told you, how I'd been hoping—" 

“Yes, I know,” Harry agreed. “I guess you're right, too. But 
it’s going to be a hard game for us, Dave. Without you, we'll be 
sunk!” 

Dave made no comment, but as the two boys continued on 
down the hill again, his thoughts were busy. It would be swell 
if the Sixth could win! But there was something else—some- 
thing that seemed to him even more important than leading the 
Sixth to victory. Mr. Lawton, the school coach, would be at 
the game, on the watch for the best players to represent Wilson 
in its annual big game with Edminster Academy the following 
month. He, Dave Wexler, wanted to win a place on that team. 
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THE GAME WAS ON! 


It seemed he never had wanted anything so much in his whole 
life! 

“How about it?” Harry asked, as they dismounted at the edge 
of the field. 

“Tl play.” Dave’s voice was low but full of determination. 
“Tl probably kill what chances I ever had of making the school 
team, but I'll play j just the same.’ 

“That’s swell!” cried Harry. “Tell you what I'll do. Mr. 
Lawton has some tape. I’ll go ask him for some. Then you can 
strap up that ankle tight. If it’s strapped tight, maybe it’ll be 
okay.” 

“Thanks,” Dave said. “But listen, Harry,” he added. “No 
need to say anything to the gang about this ankle. If they know 
I’m not in good shape, they might not play their best. See what 
I mean?” 

“You're right,” Harry agreed. 

A quarter of an hour later, with his ankle strapped tight, 
Dave came out of the locker building and joined his team-mates 
on the field. It was a beautiful afternoon for baseball, the air 
cool, the sun warm. The whole school had turned out for the 
game, boys and girls and, also, many of the teachers. As Dave 
donned his mask and chest protector and took his place behind 
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the bat, the Sixth Graders and their friends in the east stands 
gave a loud cheer. The Seventh Graders in the west stands 
answered it, and then the game was on! 

Dave knew almost from the start that it was going to be a 
hard battle. In Glade Nelson, a tall left-hander, the Seventh 
had one of the best pitchers who had ever attended the school— 
much better than George Quinn, the Sixth Grade pitcher. And 
in Johnny Bolles they had a catcher who was as steady as a rock. 
Johnny’s one weakness was at the bat. 

“If he could only hit,” Dave thought, “I wouldn’t even hope 
to make the school team!” He himself was the next best hitter 
on the Sixth Grade team, second only to Charley Burns, in left 
field. But with a bad ankle, would he be up to his old form? 

He soon had the answer. The first time he came to bat he 
banged out a single, but he knew he hadn’t been able to put his 
full strength into it. The same thing happened when he came to 
bat again. In spite of the tape, the ankle was bothering him. 
Even in the midst of a swing he couldn’t quite forget it. 





Luckily for the Sixth Grade, however, Charley Burns was 
at his best. At the end of the seventh inning, thanks largely to 
Charley’s heavy hitting, the Sixth Graders were leading 1-0. 
The rooters in the east stands were wild with excitement. It 
looked as if the Sixth might carry off the championship. 

Then came the eighth—the unlucky eighth! Glade Nelson, 
the first man at bat, connected with the first ball pitched and sent 
it sailing far over the head of Harry Adams in center field—a 
beautiful home run! The rooters in the west stands yelled them- 
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selves hoarse, while those in the east stands groaned and shook 
their heads. 

That home run, along with the tumult in the west stands, 
seemed to take the heart right out of George Quinn. His next 
ball went wild. Dave jumped for it and was just able to stop it 
with his mitt, but as he landed he felt his ankle give way under 
him, and he went down in a heap. He pushed himself quickly 
to his feet, his teeth clenched. Up to that moment the ankle 
had merely ached; now it pained like fury. He tried not to show 
that he was hurt. Nevertheless, he couldn’t help limping as he 
made his way out toward the pitcher’s box. 

“Take it easy now, George!” he pleaded. “That home run 
was just a fluke. They won’t get another!” 

But George was still badly shaken. He gave the next man a 
base on balls. Then another wild pitch struck Johnny Bolles on 
the shoulder, and there were two on base and none out. 

“Steady, old man!” Dave pleaded. “You're all right. Come 
on now, let’s go!” 

This time his words had a good effect. George struck out two 
men in succession. The next man, however, drove the ball deep 
into left field, scoring two runs and reaching third. 

George threw down his glove and started for the plate, his 
shoulders drooping. “I’m no good!” he said. “Put somebody 
else in!” 

Dave frowned at him. George was like that, always ready 
to give up when he got into a jam. Yet, he was the best pitcher 
the team had. “Listen, George,” he said, “you’ve got to pitch 
the game out! You'll be all right if you'll just keep hold of 
yourself.” 

“We're licked!” George muttered dismally. 

Dave felt like sailing into him. Instead, he slapped him on 
the back and told him to go out there and pitch. “Remember, 
everybody, two out!” he shouted encouragingly. “On your 
toes now, gang!” 

A few seconds later, the batter swung at a fast one and sent 
up a high foul, which Dave caught after a short run. That made 
it three out. 
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Things looked bad for the Sixth. Dave had to admit it to 
himself. It wasn’t just that the score was 3-1 against them; it was 
the way the whole team acted. They appeared tired and dis- 
couraged as they came in from the field. 

Lew Bardella, the third baseman, was the first man up, and 
as he started for the plate, Dave heard him remark, “There’s 
not much chance for us now!” 

“Stop talking like that!” Dave blazed at him. “All we need 
is three runs to win. Go in there and sock it!” 

But Lew went out on strikes. So did the man who followed 
him. The next batter sent up a pop fly to the first baseman, and 
the Sixth took the field again. 

As Dave put on his mitt it seemed to him the whole team "2d 
lost all hope of winning—just because of that unlucky e' th 
inning. He could tell by the way they took their places i i fhe 
field. 

His ankle was paining more than ever now, but he tried not 
to think of it. “Come on now, fellows!” he yelled, pounding 
his mitt. “Snap into it, everybody! We don’t give ’em any runs 
this inning! Remember, this is their last chance, and we have 
another crack 2+ bat. Heads up now, we’re goin’ to win! Come 
on, George, w~ il begin with a strike out! You can do it!” 

George sent in a low fast one. 

“Strike!” yelled the umpire. 

“What'd I tell you?” Dave shouted and signaled for another 
just like it. 

“Strike two!” yelled the umpire. 

George grinned and then clenched his teeth. He seemed to 
have regained confidence in himself. The next ball came in 
waist-high, smack across the plate, but the batter missed it clean. 

“One out!” yelled the umpire. 

“See, I told you so!”” Dave pounded his mitt exultantly. 
“That’s the boy, George, keep 1 it up! On your toes, everybody! 
We're goin’ to win this game!” 

The next batter bunted down the third-base line, but Lew 


Bardella came in fast and w hipped the ball to first—and it was 
two out. 
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“Now we're rolling!” yelled Dave. “Keep it up, gang! I tell 
you we're goin’ to win this game!” 

Did any one really believe him? He couldn’t be sure, but it 
seemed to him there was a change in the team. The fellows 
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“SNAP INTO IT, EVERYBODY!” 





looked more determined. Certainly George was different. He 
held himself better and seemed more alert. Even when the next 
batter cracked out a single, George didn’t act discouraged. 
Obeying Dave’s signals, he sent two strikes across the plate, then 
a ball, then a third strike. 

“Three out!” yelled the umpire, and the Seventh Graders pre- 
pared to take the field. 

Dave could feel a steady throb now in his ankle as he gathered ~ 
his team-mates about him. Harry said, “Gee, Dave, you ought to 
sit down and rest that ankle. You may get a chance at bat, you 
know.” 

But Dave shook his head impatiently. “Listen, fellows,” he 
said, “this is our last chance. We’re not licked, remember that! 
I still think we’re going to win. You all played a swell game last 
inning! What we need now is a few hits, and believe me, we’re 
gonna get ’em!” 
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Harry was first at bat. The rooters in the west stands howled 
as he swung at the first ball and missed, but the second was just 








where he wanted it, and he laced it along the third-base line— 
a nice single, That was a good start! It was still more encourag- 
ing when the next man laid down a successful bunt. Two on 
base and none out! 

Then Glade Nelson stiffened and fanned two men in quick 
succession. Things suddenly looked bad again, but Dave refused 
to give up hope. 

“Go in and clout it!” he said to George Quinn. “I’m up after 
you. Do your best, George. Hit it hard!” 

The best George could do was a short safety over second 
base. No one scored on the hit, and now the bases were full. 

As Dave strode toward the plate he felt a sudden thrill of 
hope. Here was the chance of a lifetime! If he could slam out a 
long hit, bringing in three runs, he would not only win the 
game, he would also be a real hero—and Mr. Lawton would 
probably pick him for the school team! Yes, this was his big 
chance. 

Halfway to the plate, however, he wasn’t so sure. Would he 
really be able to slam out a long hit? Thus far, owing to his bad 
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ankle, his hits had all been short ones. Of course even a short hit 
would bring in a run, but what was needed was a long one that 
would send three men racing across the plate—the kind of hit 
Charley Burns had been getting. 

Dave halted abruptly, lips compressed. He had been telling 
the fellows they would win. That was the important thing, that 
was what they were all working for—to win! Yes—he knew it 
now—it was a lot more important to win the game, even than 
to be a star and make the school team! He himself wasn’t im- 
portant; it was the team that mattered. 

With abrupt decision he tossed his bat aside and beckoned to 


Charley Burns. “Go in and pinch-hit for me!” he ordered. “And 
good luck!” 





“GO IN AND PINCH HIT FOR ME!” 


He bit his lips as Charley swung at the first pitch and missed. 
He could feel his heart pounding as Charley missed again. What 
if he had made a mistake after all? What if. ... 

Crack! 

The sound of Charley’s bat against the ball brought the whole 
crowd to its feet. Boy, what a hit! Away over the right fielder’s 
head—the longest hit of the game! Good old Charley. 

Dave grinned happily as he watched Harry cross the plate— 


then George with the winning run. The Sixth had won the 
championship! 
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A quarter of an hour later in the locker building, Harry put 
an arm around his friend’s shoulder. ““Gee, Dave,” he exclaimed, 
“that was a fine thing you did, letting Charley pinch-hit for 
you! Believe me, I understand. It wasn’t easy. I mean, when 
you knew Mr. Lawton was over there, on the watch—” 

“Forget it!” Dave snapped. 

A little later when he was busy tying a shoelace, Glade Nel- 
son came toward him. “Congratulations, Dave!” he said, smiling. 

“Thanks a lot,” Dave responded. 

Glade’s smile broadened. He said, “You and I ought to do 
some practicing soon as your ankle’s better, don’t you think? 
I mean, I pitch and you catch.” 

“Why?” Dave asked. 

Glade laughed. “Can’t you guess? I just talked with Mr. Law- 
ton. He’s chosen me to pitch against Edminster—and you're 
going to catch!” 

Dave stared at him wonderingly. “I don’t get it—” he began. 

“Listen,” Glade said. “You made a wonderful impression on 
him after that eighth inning. It took something to do that—and 
you did it in spite of a bad ankle! The coach knew about that, 
too. Somebody—I guess it was Harry Adams—told him. Any- 
way, he said, “That’s the spirit we'll need against Edminster’— 
and that’s why he chose you!” 

For several moments Dave was unable to say a word. It 
seemed almost too good to be true. He was going to play for 
the school after all! He swallowed hard once or twice. Then . 
he said with a grin, “We’ll beat Edminster, I know we will!” 


SHADOWS 


Deep, mysterious, purple shadows 
Up the mountain creeping, 
Will they reach the top by dark 
And hold a shadow’s meeting? 
—Mapveton T. Duryea 
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OSCAR’S FARM FURLOUGH 





By Maser E. Nerxirk 
Illustrated by Wilfrid S. Bronson 





Part Two 


A ruovucn Oscar had frightened the cows and broken dozens 
of eggs, he didn’t have to leave the Applegate farm after all. For 
one thing, Mr. Zabriski, being a hard worker, was badly needed. 
Then, too, Mr. Applegate had a soft spot in his heart for Oscar, 
so he persuaded his wife to give the seal one more trial. 

“See that you keep away from the chickens after this,” he 
told Oscar. “You may think my wife’s a little strict, but she’s a 
very patriotic woman. And she works too hard,” he added with 
a sigh. 

“Yes, sir,” said Oscar. “I wish I could help more.” 

“I wish you could, too,” said the farmer. “Right now I need 
a dozen workers. The cherries are about ripe, and the canning 
factory wants the whole crop for the Army. But there’s no one 
to pick them. Ma’s worried sick for fear they’ll spoil. She knows 
how good cherry pies will taste to our soldiers off in some dis- 
tant land.” 

Of course Oscar longed to pick cherries. He and Mr. Apple- 
gate agreed, however, that the job called for nimble fingers, not 
flippers. 

But the seal received a serious lecture from Mr. Zabriski. 
“This farm is no playground,” he began. “It’s a very important 
place—like a war factory. The corn that we are planting will 
fatten cattle. Then we’ll have more meat. And the soy beans 
will probably be made into plastics and used in such things as 
radios and airplanes.” 
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Oscar was so amazed that he forgot he was being scolded. 
“Hot diggity!” he cried. “Corn turns into beefsteaks and soy 
beans turn into Flying Fortresses!” 

But Mr. Zabriski went right on with his lecture. “You have 
slowed up things with your tomfoolery; so remember, this is 
your last chance,” he warned. “One more scrape and we'll have 
to go.” 

ae tried hard to avoid trouble. But, with little to do, time 
dragged. Every one else was very busy. 

Mrs. Applegate worked hard in her Victory garden, growing 
more vegetables than in other years. She had begun her canning, 
and was now preserving strawberries. Through the screen door, 
Oscar caught glimpses of huge kettles steaming on the kitchen 
stove. Even if he didn’t like jam, it smelled very, very good. The 
farmer’s wife was determined to put up everything she could, 
so that she wouldn’t have to buy canned goods. “If we all save 
like this,” she said, “our country will be able to send more food 
across the sea.” 

The men labored long hours in the fields. Mr. Zabriski planted 
and cultivated. But he drove horses and they had to rest at 














night. So, except for the barn chores, Mr. Zabriski didn’t work 


evenin 


Mr. Applegate, however, went out again after supper. He 
was running a caterpillar tractor which needed no rest. So he 
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continued plowing with the aid of a searchlight, driving his 
clattering machine with its big bright eye, back and forth across 
the dark and lonely fields. 

He explained his hurrying, “You see it takes ninety days to 
grow corn and soy beans—that’s all summer. And this year, with 
all the wet weather, I got a late start. Now I must finish planting 
or the fall frosts will kill the crops before they’ve ripened.” 
Then he added, I’m too old for the Army, so I’m mighty glad 
I can help lick our enemies by growing things.” 

Seeing everybody so busy made Oscar feel uncomfortable, 
and again he complained to Mr. Zabriski. “It’s too bad there 
aren’t more jobs for me on this big farm. About all I do is fill 
the wood-box.” 

“But you are always having accidents,” his trainer reminded 
him. 

Then Oscar tried another argument. “I just had bad luck,” he 
said. “All the other animals around here are helping to win the 
war. Look at the cows; they give milk. Look at the chickens; 
they give eggs. And the pigs—that’s where bacon and pork 
chops come from. They give their lives! While I loaf! I’m 
ashamed to look a pig in the face.” 

But Mr. Zabriski remained firm. “Remember what I told 
you,” he said. “You can help more by keeping out of trouble.” 

If Oscar could have gone swimming, he would have been 
more contented. But the brook was very shallow; the bathroom, 
with its frilly curtains, was a forbidden place. And about the 
narrow horse-trough, he grumbled, “Some day I'll get stuck in 
that thing.” 

Now the days were much warmer. That pleased Mr. Apple- 
gate. He mopped his face with a big red handkerchief and said, 
“This is good weather for corn.” 

But Oscar, roasting in his fur coat, couldn’t enjoy the heat. 
“It’s bad weather for seals,” he muttered to himself. “Oh! How 
I need a bath!” 

And then one steaming afternoon, a cloudburst drenched the 
countryside, and Oscar got a bath and a job, too. 

Hoping to hire some cherry pickers, the men had gone to 
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town. Mr. Zabriski had told his seal, “We’re in a great rush 
today. You’d better not come along.” And because a storm 
threatened, Mrs. Applegate stayed at home to tend her young 
chickens. It was well that she did, for within an hour, the 
clouds grew inky, and the storm broke with a terrific violence 
of booming thunder, sharp-cracking lightning, and a deluge 
of rain that pelted down faster than it could run off the land. 
Soon the lawn was a shallow lake, and the slope above the house 
became a wide, rolling stream. 

Oscar had been invited into the kitchen. It was a crowded 
place. Boxes of young chicks, brought inside to escape the 
downpour, stood about the floor, and the air was noisy with their 
jabbering. Mrs. Applegate looked worried. She stepped over the 
chicks as she tried to do her work, while Oscar stood at the 
window. He was enjoying the electrical fireworks, yet wishing 
that he could be out in the rain. 

Although he looked longingly at the gushing water, Oscar 
stayed where he was. He reasoned, “I guess Mrs. Applegate’s 
upset. She’s forgotten that seals like water. This is the first time 
she’s let me come in, so perhaps I’d better be polite and stay.” 

Just then he heard Mrs. Applegate exclaim, “Good gracious!” 
She was standing on the top cellar step, and there was fear in 
her voice when she cried, “Look down there!” 

“‘What’s the matter? What’s happened?” Oscar called, as he 
flopped toward her. 

“Tt’s the cellar! Flooded!” came the excited answer. 

Oscar peered below. He couldn’t see the floor. He couldn’t 
see anything but a dark mirror of water that spread from wall 
to wall. 

“Oh, my strawberry jam! Oh, my rhubarb and asparagus!” 
Mrs. Applegate moaned. “It’s all down there. Everything will 
be ruined.” 

She hastily pulled on some boots; then started toward the 
steps. But Oscar slid past her. “Wait, Mrs. Applegate!” he said. 
“T'lll see if it’s safe.” And coasting down, he hit bottom with a 
mighty splash. 

Oh, how good the cool water felt! How very, very good. A 
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seal couldn’t help liking it. And for a moment, Oscar forgot 
Mrs. Applegate’s trouble. “My! This is nice!” he cried. 

“Ice!” the excited woman exclaimed as she followed him 
down. “It couldn’t be. It’s water.” She put a cautious foot into 



















































































the flood. It came up to her ankle. “Mercy me!” she wailed. 
“This is terrible!” 

“Yes, isn’t it?” Oscar agreed, remembering then that human 
beings don’t like water in unusual places. So he tried to feel 
sorry about it; yet at the same time, while splashing and frolick- 
ing, he was enjoying himself immensely. 

Fortunately Mrs. Applegate was too busy to notice Oscar’s 
capers. She jerked open a fruit cupboard, and with frantic haste 
began removing its contents. “We've got to take everything 
up to the kitchen,” she directed. “Oh, dear! If only my husband 
were at home!” 

“Now don’t worry, Mrs. Applegate. You have me,” said the 
seal. And he pitched in slap-dash, juggling jars and glasses, until 
the farmer’s wife remembered her lard and apple-butter. 

“Land alive!” she cried. “It’s in crocks on the floor! In the 
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vegetable room near the potato bins. Hurry back there Oscar, 
and see if it’s safe.” 

Oscar followed directions and found bad news for the 
farmer’s wife. “This is where the flood’s coming in,” he shouted, 
trying hard to feel sad. “Cricky! There’s a little river running 
right through the window!” 

“Oh, my, my!” Mrs. Applegate sighed. “I don’t know which 
way to turn.” 

Fortunately the lard and apple-butter crocks were tall, and 
their contents still safe. Oscar splashed toward the stairs, shov- 
ing them one by one with his nose. But, meanwhile, the water 
was steadily growing deeper. There were other things to be 
saved too—plums and pears, left from the year before, chili 
sauce, spiced peaches and mixed pickles. Mrs. Applegate waded 
around with tucked-up skirts. And when the last few jars were 
moved, Oscar was swimming while she directed the work from 
the top steps. 

The kitchen was jammed with chicks and canned goods. But 
Mrs. Applegate cleared off a chair and dropped down on it for 
a moment’s rest. ““You’ve been such a comfort to me, Oscar,” 
she said. “I don’t know what I’d have done without you.” 

“Oh, I enjoyed it,” said Oscar truthfully. “Water’s my 
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hobby. It’s kind of handy being able to swim. You can always 
rescue things—and people, too. And I don’t want to frighten 
you, Mrs. Applegate,” he went on. “But what if the water 
rises higher and higher? Perhaps we’d better move everything 
to the second floor.” 

Mrs. Applegate jumped up. She ran to the cellar steps and 
looked down. She muttered, “Oh, my piano! If the water comes 
up here, that will be ruined!” She hurried over to the window 
and looked out. “The rain’s almost stopped,” she said, with 
evident relief. “I don’t think it’ll get higher.” 

“But you can’t tell,” said Oscar. “Who knows? It may begin 
raining cats and dogs again. I could start moving the chickens 
up to the bedrooms.” 

Mrs. Applegate’s eyes traveled toward the cellar door. “This 
makes me nervous,” she said. “I do wish my husband were 
here.” Then she seemed to come to a decision and started for 
the telephone. “I’m going to call up a few places. Perhaps I can 
reach him,” she told Oscar. 

While Mrs. Applegate was hunting phone numbers, Oscar 
decided to see what he could do. He waddled across the soggy 
lawn to the road and waited beside the mail box. When a car 
came along, he stopped it and asked the driver to hunt up Mr. 
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Zabriski and Mr. Applegate. “You'll know them,” he said, “be- 
cause Mr. Zabriski’s wearing his uniform. He’s a four-striper 
Naval officer.” 

“But where will I find these chaps?” the man asked. 

“I don’t know,” said Oscar. “That’s the trouble. That’s why 
you'll have to hunt.” 

“You're crazy!” the man snapped. “I can’t find them.” 

“Well, good grief, you haven’t tried!” 

For a reply, Oscar received a disgusted look, and the man 
stepped on his starter. 

“Wait! Wait!” The seal was desperate. “We're having a 
terrible flood,” he yelled. “What if the house floats away? What 
if some one drowns? It will be all your fault because you 
wouldn’t go for help. How will you feel then?” 

“Oh! That’s bad!” At last the man was alarmed. 

Oscar kept on. “Perhaps Mrs. Applegate can’t swim,” he sug- 
gested. “Next thing she’ll be clinging to the roof! Look in the 
hardware store! Try the drug store! Tell the police! They’ll 
find Mr. Zabriski.” 

The man started his engine with a roar. “T’ll go for help,” he 
promised. “Keep up your courage.” 

“Hurry! Hurry!” Oscar urged. 

And the car raced off with the man still calling advice from 
the window. “Now don’t lose your head,” he yelled. “Tell 
that Mrs. Applepeeling to hang onto the chimney.” 

The seal scampered back to the house well satisfied. “I guess 
I’m some good around here after all,” he said. 

Mrs. Applegate had not succeeded in reaching her husband, 
but Oscar’s message got terrific results. Within an hour, Mr. 
Applegate and Mr. Zabriski arrived, both badly frightened. 
They were accompanied by two police cars, an ambulance, and 
a motorboat on a truck. 

The farmer and Mr. Zabriski were greatly relieved to find 
every one safe, but the police were cross. “Who got us out 
here on this wild-goose chase?” one of them demanded. 

“T think that Oscar sent a man to hunt my husband,” Mrs. 
Applegate answered in a mild tone. 
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The officer muttered what sounded like “scatter-brained 
little boy.” Then he gave the cellar a hurried inspection, wrote 
something in a small book, and directed the rescue squad to 
return to town. 

After they had all gone, Oscar crawled out from under the 
kitchen table where he had been hiding, and found himself very 
popular, with the Applegates praising his efforts and Mr. Za- 
briski beaming with pride. 

On the morning after the storm, however, gloom settled like 
a smoke screen about the farmhouse. For Mr. Applegate re- 
ported, “There are no cherry pickers to be had for love or 
money.” 

And his wife sighed when she told Oscar, “Now that whole 
crop will rot on the trees. We had plenty of worry before this, 
but things keep getting worse and worse.” She paused to listen. 
There were shouts and laughter outside. What seemed like more 
trouble had appeared in the shape of visitors. 

With discouragement in her face and a tired step, Mrs. Apple- 
gate went to the door; and Oscar, peeping from behind her, 
wished from the bottom of his héart that he hadn’t made the 
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flood sound quite so bad. For, having heard terrible tales of 
houses floating away, nineteen boys and girls had ridden out on 
their bicycles to see the damage caused by the water. And they 
all wanted to help. 

Mrs. Applegate began explaining that there wasn’t much any 
one could do. “The men have a pump running to draw off the 
water,” she said. “And my kitchen’s a mess, but I can’t move 
a thing out of there until the cellar’s dry.” 

While she was talking, Oscar thought, “It’s all my fault that 
these visitors are here. I’ll have to entertain them.” Then he 
whispered to Mrs. Applegate, “Don’t worry. I'll take this 
crowd away so that you can do your work.” And he slid past 
her onto the porch. 

Immediately he was the center of attraction. There were 
cries of “Hey, look!” and “What kind of a dog is that?” and 
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“You're whacky! That’s not a dog. Don’t you know what a 
sea lion looks like?” 

Oscar put an end to the discussion by introducing himself. 
“T’m a seal,” he said. “And I’m tame. Come on, I'll show you 
around the farm.” 

He started off, and after some whispering, the boys and girls 
began following. Then suddenly he stopped. He had just re- 
membered. He couldn’t go into the fields, he couldn’t go near 
the cows, and he had to keep away from the chickens! “But 
where can I take this gang?” Oscar asked himself. “Jumpin’ 
Jeeps! There’s no place left!” 
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At that moment a small girl helped him out. “Are you a 
trained seal?” she asked. “Can you do tricks?” 

Of course, with a whole bag of tricks up his flipper, Oscar 
offered to give a show. And seeking a shady place for the per- 
formance, he led the way to the cherry orchard. 

But when the group reached the orchard, they forgot all 
about tricks. For a moment, they even forgot their manners. 
Nineteen pairs of eyes spied the ripe fruit. And nineteen pairs 
of legs started for the trees with a rush. 

“Hey! Hold on there!” Oscar yelled. “Those are Mr. Ap- 
plegate’s cherries! They’re going to be canned and sent over- 
seas to our soldiers!” 

That brought the boys and girls to their senses with a jerk. 
“We ought to have asked first,” one of them said; while another 
suggested, “Come on, let’s go some place else where we won't 
have to look at them.” 

With that, Oscar had a happy thought. “See here,” he said to 
the group. “Do you think you could pick all the cherries off 
those trees? The Army wants that fruit for the soldiers, but 
Mr. Applegate can’t find any one to pick it.” 

The boys and girls hardly gave Oscar a chance to finish talk- 
ing. They yelled for pails and ladders. They climbed the trees 
like monkeys, and stayed right at the job until it was done. 

Of course Oscar’s performance had to be postponed until 
another time. But the group earned some unexpected money for 
their work. And they were allowed to eat their fill of fruit, too. 

There was a great rejoicing on the farm when the cherries 
went to the cannery. “That’s a big load off my mind, and I 
owe it all to Oscar,” Mrs. Applegate told Mr. Zabriski. 

And Mr. Applegate whispered to the seal, “From now on, 
Ma’s your friend for life.” 

“T know a secret,” Oscar whispered in reply. “Those boys 
and girls promised to come out and give us a hand when the 
peaches are ripe. Just wait until Mrs. Applegate hears that.” 
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see her this ver—y day. 
Translated and rearranged from a folk 
song of China’s Hupeh Province 
by Grace Chi-chen Chao 
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2. Hangchow flowers in my hair, 
Soochow powder, I look fair; 
Gifts I must take when I go; 
What I shall get is hard to know. 
Ay, hey, ay, ay, yah! 

What I shall get is hard to know. 
































3. East Sea crabs for brother, 
West lake shrimps for father, 
For my mother, I know she will like 
Watermelons, sweet and ripe. 
Ay, hey, ay, ay, yah! 


Watermelons, sweet and ripe. 


4. Rich with presents in my arm, 
I pick my way to the old farm; 
Of a sudden skies change face, 
Summer showers in full pace. 
Ay, hey, ay, ay, yah! 


Summer showers in full pace. 


5. Narrow road, slippery, 
My heart full of misery; 
One step goes wrong, how I slip! 
Land on my back, out of grip. 
Ay, hey, ay, ay, yah! 
Land on my back, out of grip. 


6. Shrimps jumped, crabs astray, 
Melons rolled miles away. 
Flowers broken, powder gone, 
Nothing have I now to go on. 
Ay, hey, ay, ay, yah! 

Nothing have I now to go on. 
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JOHNNY'S MONGOOSE 


By Laura Houcianp 


Illustrated by Rafael Busoni 


Jounny couldn’t stay away from the wharfs. There was some- 
thing fascinating about the big steamers pulling in and being 
guided out into the bay by a tug. Then, too, he loved the briny 
smell of the salt water and the scent of sea-weed. But most of 
all he liked the sailors; they were big happy men who remem- 
bered him from trip to trip and shook hands and patted him on 
the back when they saw him. Sometimes they would dig down 
in their pockets and find little presents for him: Chinese coins 
with square holes in the center, a piece of lava from Mt. 
Vesuvius, an elephant’s tooth from far-off India. 

One day when Johnny was down at the wharf, a big ship 
pulled in from a round-the-world voyage. The captain was an 
old friend of Johnny’s, and from the bridge he waved to the 
attendant to let the boy come up the gangplank. When Johnny 
stepped off onto the lower deck, he swung down toward the 
galley and visited a bit with the cook. He was on the way back, 
when suddenly he stopped short. 

There in front of him was the strangest looking little animal 
he had ever seen. It looked something like a weasel around the 
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nose, and had a long bushy tail like a squirrel. Its fur was yellow- 
gray. It crouched back in the corner of the deck and looked at 
Johnny with small, frightened eyes. 

“What's the matter with you, you funny little thing?” asked 
Johnny in the same tone he used to his dog. 

The creature stared at him. It looked so lonesome and fright- 
ened that Johnny took a friendly step toward it. Like a streak 
of lightning, it was gone. It went so fast that Johnny wasn’t 
even sure which direction it had taken. 

For an instant Johnny stood bewildered. Then he went on 
to see his old friend the captain. The captain laughed when 
Johnny told him of the strange animal. 

“That,” he said in his hearty, booming voice, “is a mongoose. 
If you can catch him you can have him. We have been trying 
to get him all the way home. He must have sneaked on the ship 
at some Indian port. They have lots of them there. They catch 
the rats and kill the cobras.” 

“What?” gasped Johnny, “That little thing can kill a cobra?” 

The captain nodded. 

Right then and there, Johnny decided that the mongoose 
was a very important animal and that he wanted him more than 
he had ever wanted anything. The captain had said that he 
could have him if he could catch him. Johnny didn’t dream 
the captain wasn’t serious. He straightened his shoulders and 
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made up his mind that he would catch the mongoose if it took 
all day. 

When the captain turned to his desk and began to sort some 
important looking papers, Johnny slipped out of the cabin and 
went down to the lower deck where he had seen the mongoose. 
He hadn’t the faintest idea how to go about capturing the 
creature. But he reasoned that an animal that traveled as swiftly 
as the mongoose could not be caught by chasing it. Besides, even 
if in some strange way he were lucky enough to grab it, it would 
probably bite him severely. A trap wouldn’t do, either, because 
that would hurt the mongoose. 

“I must think of some way to capture him,” he said to him- 
self, “that won’t hurt him and won’t hurt me.” 

As he walked along the deck, Johnny kept peering in all 
corners for a glimpse of the mongoose. He peeped into the 
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empty staterooms, lifted the canvas of the lifeboats, and even 
searched behind the folded deck chairs. The mongoose was 
nowhere to be seen. 

“I wonder,” he thought in alarm, “if he could have escaped 
down the gangplank.” Just then he saw something tear down 
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the deck and around the corner of the starboard side with the 
swiftness of a batted baseball. , 

Johnny grinned to himself. The mongoose was still on board 
and all he had to do was to figure a way to capture him. But 
that was not so easy. Johnny thought and thought, but every 
time he had an idea, he had to reject it because it would mean 
hurting the mongoose. 

“If only he didn’t move so fast,” he mused, “I could catch 
him with a net. But he is faster than a swallow or rabbit or a 
squirrel—” Suddenly Johnny caught his breath. He knew how 
to capture the mongoose! 

Not as fleet as the mongoose but almost, he was down the 
gangplank and headed for home. In a very few minutes he was 
struggling up the gangplank, dragging an enormous squirrel 
cage. Breathless and tired though he was, he could hardly wait 
to capture the mongoose. He set the cage on the lower deck. 

Then he ran to the galley, coaxed a piece of raw meat from 
the cook, and called out his thanks as he raced back to the cage. 
With a strong piece of sailor’s twine, he secured the meat to the 
ceiling of the cage. Next he fastened a lighter string to the 
spring door and, pulling it taut to hold the door open, he moved 
down the deck a bit and hid in the doorway of a stateroom, 
waiting for the mongoose to appear. 

A half hour passed. Johnny’s fingers ached from holding the 
string, his legs were tired from standing and his neck felt twisted 
out of shape from craning it around the corner to watch the 
cage. 

“T guess,” he thought with a pang, “that the mongoose is not 
going to come. He must not be hungry.” But he didn’t give up. 
He wanted the mongoose too badly. He eased himself into a 
sitting position; took a new grip on the string. “T’ll stay here 
until he is hungry.” 

A long, long time went by and, in spite of his brave resolu- 
tion, Johnny was wondering if he shouldn’t give up, when he 
heard the faint sound of fleet feet on the deck. He peeked 
around the corner and his breath almost stopped. The mongoose 
was going into the cage! 
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The little creature advanced warily. With the natural caution 
of all wild animals, his eyes kept darting suspiciously from side 
to side as if expecting an enemy. Then, seeing no one, he went 
all the way into the cage and lunged for the meat. At that 
moment, Johnny released the string and the trap door snapped 
closed. 

Johnny let out a whoop of joy. He had captured the mon- 
goose. 

The captain, coming down the deck, heard Johnny’s cry 
and saw the cage and the mongoose at the same time. His eyes 
opened wide with amazement. 

“You actually caught him,” he gasped. 

Johnny smiled triumphantly and gazed happily down at the 
coarse-haired little animal. “He’s mine now, isn’t he? You said 
that if I could catch him I could have him.” 

The captain rubbed his chin thoughtfully. “I guess I did say 
that, Johnny. But, you see, I didn’t dream you'd be able to catch 
him. You might say I was sort of joking.” 

A tremor of alarm swept over Johnny. “You mean, I can’t 
have him after all?” he stammered. Already he felt fond of the 
little creature. 

“I’m sorry, Johnny,” said the captain quietly. “I’m awfully 
sorry. If I had the right, I would gladly tell you to take him, 
but it is the law of the United States that no mongoose can be 
imported into the country. If I let you take the mongoose from 
the ship, I would be breaking the law.” 

“It doesn’t seem fair,” exclaimed Johnny, “for the United 
States to keep out a nice animal like a mongoose. They’re good. 
They catch snakes and kill rats. And my mongoose is pretty, 
too,” he added looking at it wistfully. 

The captain repressed a smile as he gazed at the animal’s 
pinched little face. Then he said seriously, “A mongoose, as 
you say, is good in many ways. But he also has some bad habits. 
And it is because of those bad habits that Uncle Sam does not 
want him. He kills chickens and all sorts of small animal life. 
If the mongoose were allowed into this country, soon we would 
have no squirrels or chipmunks, and even the birds who came 
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down for food would be captured and killed. So you see, it is 
a good law.” 

Johnny nodded sorrowfully. “What will happen to my 
mongoose then?” he asked. 

The captain looked out to sea. “Well,” he said hesitantly, 
“Well—” 

“You don’t mean,” cried Johnny in horror, “that he’ll be 
killed?” 

The captain said slowly, still looking away, “I’m awfully 
sorry, my boy.” 

“Me, too,” said Johnny in a husky voice, and they both knew 
that if he were not a big boy he would have been crying. The 
mongoose had finished the meat and he now sat watching 
Johnny. The hairs on his back stood straight out and he had 
the same forlorn, frightened look he had when Johnny first 
saw him. Johnny couldn’t bear to look at him. 

Suddenly the captain’s face lighted up. “Johnny, I’ve got an 
idea. You wait right here till I get back.” And he hurried off. 

Johnny sat down by the cage and spoke to the mongoose. 
“IT wouldn’t have captured you if I’d known,” he said. 

After a few minutes the captain came back with a big smile 
on his face. “Well, it’s all set, my boy. The mongoose lives. 
I phoned my friend who runs the zoo, and he says they have 
wanted a mongoose for a long time. He says that if you will 
give the mongoose to the zoo, he will have a very nice cage and 
the sign over the cage will say, Jounny’s Moncoose.” 

For a second Johnny was speechless with delight. Then he 
shouted, “Boy, Oh Boy, Oh Boy!” 

Somehow the captain seemed to be as happy as Johnny, for 
his hearty, booming laugh echoed down all the hatches. 

And almost any Sunday or holiday that any one is looking 
for Johnny, they can go to the zoo and find him standing near 
a cage that says, 
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CATERPILLAR CHILDREN 


When I change clothes, I hang up all my things, 
It is not neat to leave them here and there; 

But caterpillar children change to wings, 

And quite forget their woolen underwear. 
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BLUE BEARD 


By Heten Haman JosePu 
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The scene is the ball of Blue Beard’s palace, which is decorated 
in the oriental manner. In the rear wall is a door, painted blue, 
and. a great tall window. There is a divan covered with bright 
tapestry and a few pillows. A taboret stands in front of the 
divan, and a few low stools. 

The Brwwe and Sister ANNE are dressed in full, long bloomers 
and soft silk blouses, brightly colored, and many necklaces and 
bracelets and anklets. On their heads are tiny, gay round caps. 
Biue Bearp and Broruer wear elegant, long robes, with wide 
bright sashes. Scimiters (made of cardboard and painted silver) 
hang at their side. They wear turbans around their heads, and, 
of course, BLue Bearp bas a large blue beard. 


Illustrated by Flavia Gag 





Anne. Why are you sad, little Sister? Here you are, bride of 
the wealthiest merchant in Persia. This grand palace is now 
yours, you have pearl and ruby necklaces and velvet gowns. 
Why are you sad? 

Brive. Sister Anne, Blue Beard is very kind and generous to 
me, but I am afraid of him. 

Anne. But why? 

Brive. Every one is afraid of him. He seems kind, but—per- 
haps it is his blue beard—or, perhaps, because he has had so 
many wives, and no one knows what happened to them. 
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Anne. You are silly, Sister. If his other wives ran away from 
his blue beard, you will stay and be a great lady. See, he is 
coming now. 

BiueE Bearp. Well, ladies, it is good to see you chatting to- 
gether. We are happy that you have come to visit us, Anne. 

Anne. And I am enjoying my visit, Blue Beard. My little sister 
has spent the whole morning leading me from room to room 
of your palace. Each key opened the door to new wonders. 
Golden and purple fish, fantastic parrots, and gorgeous chests 
of cloth of gold, cases filled with precious bangles—each 
room grander than the last. 

BiveE Bearp. It is well that you have come to stay with your 
sister, for I have just had a message and I must ride forth 
today on a journey. 

Brie. Will you be gone long, Blue Beard? 

Brive Bearp. I cannot say, my little Bride, but I leave you to 
enjoy yourself with your sister Anne. The palace with all it 
contains is yours—all but the one room, the one door, remem- 
ber. I warn you; do not open it. I forbid it. And now, fare- 
well. [He kisses her good-by.] 

Brive. A safe return, Blue Beard. 

Anne. And a happy journey. 

Bivue Bearp. Farewell. [Exit Btur Brarp.] 

Anne. Whatever did he mean, Sister? “All but one door, one 
room?” Why not open that one door? 

Brie. Sister Anne, I cannot tell you more than this. When 
we first came to the palace, Blue Beard gave me these keys 
and said, “You are now my lady and the palace is yours. 
All rooms you may enter except this one room only, the one 
with the little blue door. This small key unlocks the door, 
but I forbid you to use it. Beware!” His voice was terrible. 

Anne. Silly! I wonder what is in that room. 

Brive. I can’t imagine. I don’t like secrets. 

Anne. A husband should not have such secrets from his wife. 
Well, what shall we do to amuse ourselves this afternoon? 

Brive. I don’t know. I showed you all through the palace 
this morning. 
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Anne. [rising] All through, yes, except that one room. 

Bre. Yes—except that—I wonder wuar is in it. [She takes 
a step nearer. | 

Anne. Perhaps we oughtn’t to peek in. 

Brive. It might not do any harm, just to peep through the crack 
of the door. 

Anne. Yes, you need not really step inside. 

Brive. Oh, dear, no! 

Anne. But perhaps we had better not— 

Brive. Oh, come along, Sister Anne, let’s— 

Anne. I’m terribly excited. [They laugh and run to the door. 
Brie kneels.] Turn the key—turn it— 

Bre. I will. [She slowly turns key and opens door a crack, 
then closes it and shrieks.| Oh-Oh-Oh— 

Anne. What did you see, little Sister? 

Brive. [runs to chair and hides her face | Oh— 

Anne. Well? 

Brive. Oh, what I saw. Oh, what I saw! 

I tremble now with fear and awe. 

For Blue Beard’s wives were hanging there, 
With red and black and golden hair— 

Oh, Sister Anne, oh, Sister Anne, 

I’m married to a cruel man. 

Anne. Little Sister, don’t be afraid. Go, lock the door and no 
one will ever know. 

Brive. Yes, yes, I will lock it. [She does so—drops key and 
picks it up.| Oh, I have dropped the key. And look—there 
is blood on it. 

Anne. Wipe it off. [They try to rub off the spot.] 

Brive. The spot will not rub off. 

Anne. It is a small spot. No one will ever see it. 

Brive. Listen! [steps off stage] Oh, it is Blue Beard, himself. 

Brive Bearp. I have come back. My horse was lame. I must 
start off again tomorrow. But—you are not happy to see me? 

Anne. We are very happy to have you return, Blue Beard— 

Brive Bearp. I will go fetch a present for you both, to make 
you smile. Give me the keys to the treasure rooms. 
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Brwe. The keys? I—I haven’t them with me. 


Brive Bearp. Why, yes you have. [sternly] They are in your 
hands. 


Brie. Oh, yes— 

Bivue Bearp. [shouting] Give them to me! 

Brie. Here they are [she hands them to him]. 

Bive Bearp. [ glancing at them] Why, there is a spot of blood 
on the little key—the key to the forbidden door. Wretched 
woman, you have disobeyed me, as my other wives did. 

Prepare, prepare to meet your doom, 
You looked into my secret room! 








Brive. [kneels] Oh, spare my life, I beg, I weep, 
I only took a little peep! 
Brive Bearp. No! Say your prayers unto the Lord 
For now I go to fetch my sword. [Exit Bue Bearp. ] 
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“SISTER ANNE, 
WHAT DO YOU SEE?” 


Brive. Oh, Sister Anne. [Falls on ANNeE’s shoulder. | 

Anne. [patting her] Do not despair, little Sister. Listen. Our 
brother will soon be riding up. He was coming today to 
visit you. He may come in time to save you. 

Biue Bearp. [voice off stage] Wife, have you said your 
prayers? 
Brwwe. I will pray now, Blue Beard. [Falls on her knees.| Go 
to the window, Sister Anne, and tell me what you see. 
Anne. I see a cloud of dust coming this way, but it is only a 
flock of sheep. 

BuiveE Bearp. [voice off stage] Disobedient wife, have you said 
your prayers? 

Brive. Just a little while longer, Blue Beard. Sister Anne, what 
do you see? 

Anne. A cloud of dust again. Alas—a farmer driving an ox cart. 
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Brive Bearp. [voice sterner, but still off stage] Disobedient 
wife, have you said your prayers? 

Brive. Oh, Blue Beard, give me a few moments longer. Dear 
Sister Anne, what do you see? 

ANNE. I see a cloud of dust in the distance. It comes nearer. 
It is a horseman. He is at the gate. It is our Brother. [They 
embrace. Noise of tramping below.] 





Brotuer. [enters with drawn sword| Where is my sister? 

Biue Bearp. [entering also with sword] On her knees, saying 
her prayers. She is about to die. 

BrorHer. Not she, but you, cruel Blue Beard. I have heard of 
your cruelty and now I have come to save her. There! [He 
stabs BLue Bearp, who drops.]| 

Brive and Anne. Oh Brother, Brother, just in time! 

They all come forward and speak the following: 
Oh, Blue Beard, he was furious 
Because his wife was curious; 
But Brother, Bride, and Sister Anne 
Together foiled the cruel man. 
The play is done; the moral weird. 
Don’t marry a man with a big blue beard. 


CurRTAIN 
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Illustration from Tue Orv Aztec Story TEeLier 


READING FOR FUN 


Some picture books will always be passed around for the 
whole family to enjoy. Twenty Pets rrom EVERYWHERE is 
this kind of book, with its fascinating drawings of a panda, a 
dormouse, a mongoose, an owl-monkey and others by Helene 
Carter. In full color, she creates vivid pictures of unusual pets 
from Africa, Asia, the Pacific Islands, and South America. The 
text by Dr. Ditmars answers the important questions of food, 
character, and personality. Twenty Pets rrom EVERYWHERE 
by Raymond Ditmars (Messner. $2.50). 

Another picture book with wide appeal is YUssuF THE 
Ostrich by Emery Kelen (Putnams. $1.75). Yussuf could 
speak several languages and was very courageous and resource- 
ful when captured by the enemy in North Africa. 

Most engaging of dog stories is Skippy, THE LiTTLE SKYE 
TerrieR by Dorothy L’Hommedieu (Lippincott. $1.75). 
The day Skippy was left alone with Cook, he tried to be “very 
wicked,” with the most unexpected results. 

A little magic is both useful and dangerous, as Paul, Charles 
and Carrie found out when Miss Price gave them the magic 
bed knob. Miss Price was only an amateur witch but all the 
more willing to share her spells and charms. THE Macic Bep 
Knos by Mary Norton (Putnams. $1.75). 

The humor of peasant and priest enriches the minstrel’s tales 
in ToLp ON THE Kine’s Hicuway by Eleanore Myers Jewett 
(Viking. $2.50). The author has searched in old manuscripts 
and dusty books to find these colorful medieval stories. 

The more casual story teller will find good material in THe 
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Oxp Aztec Story TELLER by J. A. Richard (Bernard Acker- 
man. $1). It is worth reading this book just for the last two 
stories. And some less well-known anecdotes about Till the 
merry jester will be found in THe Merry ApvENTURES OF TILL 
EULENSPIEGEL by Yoseloff and Stuckey (Ackerman. $2). 

“There were seven little girls in the Davis family and Trudy 
was the littlest, the prettiest, and the naughtiest of the seven.” 
That’s how Elizabeth Coatsworth introduces her newest heroine 
(or should we say villainess?). TRupy AND THE TREE House 
by Elizabeth Coatsworth (Macmillan. $1.50) is full of Trudy’s 
escapades, for she is bored with so many sisters and has a natural 
bent for trouble. 

The five children in SuMMer at BuckHorn by Anna Rose 
Wright (Viking. $2) were not intent on making mischief. In 
fact, they were trying to “be good” and to make Eddie Burt 
enjoy Buckhorn as they did. People often said, “What fun a big 
family must be.” But, sometimes, it proved a nuisance. 

You might think that a story about a nice old-fashioned girl 
would be dull. But one author has a reputation for writing 
stories of this sort which are not dull. Her name is Eliza Orue 
White and her latest book is WHEN EstHer Was a LITTLE 
Girt (Houghton. $2). Esther lived about eighty years ago and 
many of her adventures really happened to the author. 

No book on the spring list will get a warmer welcome than 
Rookig oF THE YeEaR by John Tunis (Harcourt. $2). This 
author’s sports stories have a vitality and style which makes 
them deservedly popular. In Rookie or THE YEAR, the Dodgers’ 
young manager, Spike, has to contend with dishonest criticism 
as well as all the natural problems of playing for the pennant. 
Good sportsmanship is also the theme behind the exciting wil- 
derness canoe trip in FarTHER Nortu by Kathrene Pinkerton 
(Harcourt. $2). 

Two other new adventure stories with convincing plots and 
characterization are DisAPPEARING IstaND by Elizabeth Kyle 
and THe Sworp Is Drawn by Andre Norton (Houghton. Each 
$2). The first is laid on the Scotch coast, and the second is con- 
cerned with Dutch under-cover resistance to the Nazis. 
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Any one can make these simple masks with which he can create little 
plays to entertain his friends. A piece of cardboard, crayons, and a pair 
of scissors are all you need to make a quick change of character. Sol- 
diers, Sailors, Dutch Maidens, Red Cross Nurses, or any other characters 
should be sketched first on cardboard or stiff drawing paper. 

Next, measure your face from chin to forehead, and from the outer 
edge of one eye to the outer edge of the other eye. Draw an oval in 
these measurements, and cut it out of the cardboard to fit the face. 
Sketch in the character you want to represent. Fasten two ribbons or a 
little rubber band to the sides of the cardboard, so that you can stretch 
it over your head. Slip it over so that the chin will show and the ears 
are covered. 

You can give a regular play or a show, changing the masks as your 
characters change. Stand behind a table that has a long tablecloth on 
it, so that your legs will be hidden. Even though your audience laughs, 
you must keep a straight face. You can make up all sorts of playlets 
and draw the characters accordingly. 
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T, he Puxzler eae 


When the Puzzlewit children had finished a game of checkers, they 
often played tricks with the checker men. 

“I know a kind of puzzle,” Peter said one day. “You need just twelve 
men, six red and six black.” 

He arranged the checkers on the table in four rows of three each, 
alternating red and black so that the first row was red, black, red; the 
second row, black, red, black; the third, red, black, red; and the fourth, 
black, red, black. The rows were close together, so that they practically 
touched one another. 

“Now the puzzle,” Peter explained, “is to get the rows all one color, 
a red row next to a black row, but you must do it without touching 
more than one man.” 

Nancy and Tom stared at the checkers for a few seconds. Then 
Nancy said, “Why, it’s not possible. It must be a trick. You simply 
have to move more than one man.” 

Peter grinned. “It isn’t a trick,” he answered, “and it can be done 
without touching more than one.” 

“Did you hear that, Nancy?” cried Tom. “You can move more than 
one, so long as you only touch one. That ought to help us out. Look, 
if we push the middle man of the first row sidewise, it will shove the 
other three along. That does leave an empty spot in the first row, but 
it makes the second row all black and the others all red and all black.” 

“Oh, but you mustn’t leave empty spaces,” Peter said. “And look, 
you have a red man sticking out at the end.” 

Tom grunted. “Well, as far as that goes, I can push all four men clear 
out of the rows, and push them back one at a time the way I want 
them. I’m still touching only one man.” 

“That’s true,” Peter replied, “but there’s a much easier way.” 

“Oh, I see it,” cried Nancy. “You take the black man in the middle of 
Row One and move him clear out around all the other men till he is at 
the opposite end of the middle line. Then use him to push your middle 
line up one, and there you are.” 

“That’s right,” said Peter. 

“Well, I don’t think my way was so bad,” cried Tom. “Anyway, I 
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have made up a charade, and I bet you can’t guess that. It is a three- 
syllable word. Listen to this.” 


My first is the sound that a pussy cat makes 
When her saucer is filled to the brim, 

My second’s a boy or it may be a man 
When his parents are thinking of him, 

My third is the number of years you have lived 
Be it seven or seventy-three. 

My whole is a man or a woman of note, 
Can you tell me what word it must be? 


“Easy,” said Nancy. “It’s personage. Now suppose you tell me why 
a plumber is like a poultry fancier?” 

“Both of them begin with a P,” answered Peter with a grin. 

“It’s a sensible riddle with a straight answer,” Nancy told him 
coldly. 

“I know,” cried Tom. “Because they are both interested in pet cocks. 
Here’s another. What is the difference between an airplane pilot flying 
on his last quart of gasoline and a strip of bacon?” 

And when his brother and sister gave up, he went on triumphantly. 
“One is rash but the other is rasher. That’s my last riddle, but I have 
made up another puzzle. The answers are all names of cities. Here’s an 
example. A loud noise plus a rooster equals a city in Siam. The answer 
is Bangkok. Now try to guess these. 

1, One-seventh of a week plus two thousand pounds equals a city 

in Ohio. 

2. A conflict plus a carpenter’s tool equals a city in Poland. 

3» A man who cooks plus a place where hay is grown equals a large 

city in England. 

4. Something you use to open a door plus a part of your foot equals a 

city in Equador. 

5. To be victorious in a game plus a joint in your leg plus a girl’s 

nickname equals a city in Canada. 

6. A sack plus your father equals a city famous in the Arabian 

Nights. 

7. The prickly covering of some nuts plus a Chinese dynasty plus 

some meat from a pig equals a city in Alabama. 


(Answers will be found on page 49) 
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A DEPARTMENT 
BY CHILDREN 





Our Own is written by the boys and girls who read Story PARADE. 
You may submit anything you like: stories of your own experiences, 
of your pets, of your work, of your games; tall stories or other humor- 
ous tales: diaries with an interesting sequence; rhymed or unrhymed 
verse; short plays; hobbies; book reviews; remarkable facts of nature 
or science; informal essays; original songs with or without music; and 
drawings that are done in black ink or black crayon on white paper. 
You may make your drawings as large as you like, to make them clear. 
Be sure to write your name, your age and your address clearly on all 
contributions. 


—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


MY DOG 


My little brown dog 
With a black, black nose, 
He sniffs and sniffs 
Wherever he goes. 


Mo ty Copz, age 8 


HOW TO GET AWAY FROM DOING DISHES 


Some boys and girls can’t get away from doing dishes. Here is an 
article which you will prize. To get away from doing dishes you must 
find some excuse, like practicing the piano, going to get something, or 
the best excuse is to do something that your mother has been wanting 
you to do for a long time. While you are doing this you accidentally 
sneak out the back door. 

If you can’t use this method, it is much safer to have a friend come 
in and ask your mother whether you can come out to play. Most 
mothers will let you go out. If you have one of those mothers who is 
hard on you, ask your father whether he will do dishes for you. If 
none of these things work, it is best to do the dishes. 


—Rosert AUSMAN, age 10 
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A NEW FRIEND 


One Saturday afternoon our club decided to go to the movies. Off 
we started. There was a little dissension among us because we had a 
new member whom no one seemed to like. 

Upon arrival at the theatre I found I had left my wallet in my other 
coat pocket. Since no one offered to lend me the money, I decided to 
go home. Just as I was saying good-by to everybody, the new girl 
offered to lend me some money. I had been looking forward to seeing 
the picture for some time, so I accepted and thanked her. 

Upon returning the borrowed money a conversation started. It was 
then I learned her true character. She was shy and quiet, and it was 
hard for her to get acquainted with strange people. After all of us got 
to know her, we changed our opinion of her and also learned a lesson— 
not to judge people by their first appearance. 

—ELoIsE Karpr, age 14 


THE TRAMP 


As I was walking down the road 

I met a tramp 

Who had no home to call his own 
Except his camp. 


But that seemed not so bad to me 
To have no house 
His fire was bright and gave him light 
To cook his grouse. 
—Croyne Dye, Jr., age 11 
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—James Durry, age 9 
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HOMEWARD BOUND 


The sun was shining bright that day in June 
Not so very long ago. 

It was on a steamer homeward-bound 
When the sky was blue 
And the sea was blue; 
And my heart was light 
And my smile was broad. 

I saw a bird sweep down from above, 
Then glide along the water, 
Then down lower till it found its prey. 
It lifted upward. 

I stopped to watch this happen again 
And I felt all the worth of that day 
On a steamer homeward-bound. 

—Frances MassMan, age 12 


ALONE IN THE NIGHT 


Alone in the night 

When the moon is shining so bright 
I stood and looked high 

At the stars so silver. 


Alone in the night 

With so much light 

The stars were so beautiful 
The moon so bright. 


‘Alone in the night 
With memories so close 
With flowers nodding at my feet 
With their blossoms saying, “Hush.” 
—Mar Jorie Norswortny, age 11 


ANSWERS To PuzzLewits: Dayton, Warsaw, Sheffield, Quito, Winni- 
peg, Bagdad, Birmingham. 
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PENGUIN CLUB NEWS 


Patriotic Penguins all over the country are doing many things to help 
win the war. Here is a program that comes from Morgan, Utah; (1) 
Sell and buy war bonds and stamps, (2) gather scrap, (3) take care 
of small children while their mothers and fathers are working at war 
jobs, (4) help keep your streets clean, and (5) help your own mother 
and father so they can do some war work. This was sent by Mignon 
Follette, but I know the other penguins in that town are all cooperating. 
Then here are ideas from North Carolina and Connecticut. 


MY PET PIG 


I have a pig, he’s not so big. 
He likes to run, root, and dig. 
When I put him in his pen, 
He will come right out again. 
I’m going to fatten him to help win the war, 
To feed our boys that have gone so far. 
—Bever_y Bryan GREENE, age 9 


SAVE WASTE PAPER 


Waste paper is used to make bomb containers, flares and many other 
things of victory. The next time you go out to burn papers or boxes, 
think what those papers or boxes will do to help win the war. You can 
go out and collect paper; at the same time you can earn money. All 
those boxes and papers will help bring victory nearer. “Don’t throw it 
out, turn it in.” 


—ALBERT Eason, age 10 
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—Park Davinson, age 9 
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Do you like mystery? 


If you do, you will want to read 
“DISAPPEARING ISLAND”, by 
Elisabeth Kyle, to find how Peter 
and Margot solved the mystery of 
a strange island. $2.00 







HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. — 
2 Park St. Boston 7 4 








THE ADVENTURES OF AN ARMY DOG... 


BIG BOY 


By W. W. Robinson 


illustrated by Irene Robinson 





Here are accurate details about how the Army trains 
its dogs and prepares them for combat duty. It is the 
exciting story of Big Boy, a German Shepherd dog, 
who proves his valor first at a prison camp and later 
in a dangerous mission in the South Pacific. Many 
large pictures. $1.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW YORK 




















YUKON RIVER CHILDREN 


By Harriett Osgood Pictures by Lilian Neuner 


Poco was an Indian boy who lived on the Yukon River. He knew 
all about airplanes and steamers but he had never seen a train or an 
automobile. When he and his father wanted to go to a distant village 
they went by dog sled. There are stories of how Poco learned to hunt 
and fish and train dogs; how he went to school and played games with 
the other Indian boys and girls. This story of Alaska today has many 
pictures in color and black and white. $2.00 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue New York 11, New York 




















PICTURE PORTFOLIO 





YOUNG MAN 
OF-THE-HOUSE 


By Mabel Leigh Hunt 


Here is a story that will tickle 
the ribs and touch the heart of 
every American boy and girl 
who has a father away in the 
war—the hilarious tale of Eben 
whose father entered the service 
and left him to be the “man-of- 











SERIES 


15 pages, 8% by 11 inches, of 
pictures with descriptive text, 
of the EVERYDAY LIFE of 
PEOPLE 


Che Life of a Family in China 

Che Life of a Family in India 

Che Life of a Family in Russia 
50¢ each portfolio 


Send all orders to 


Publications Division 
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the-house.” 
Ages 8-11 
Illustrated by Louis Slobodkin THE EAST AND WEST 
A Stokes Book. $1.75 ASSOCIATION 
40 East 49 Street, 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY New York 17, New York 
Philadelphia New York 
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DOG DAYS 


By Katherine Southwick Keeler 


An entrancing story with plenty of pictures, of how the Tucker children 
acquired not one dog but three for their very own! $1.25 


SIERRA | ‘THREE Boys 
LY OF 
SAL OLD RUSSIA 
By Eleanor Hoffmann By Helen Acker 

The boyhoods of three 
great Russians — Tol- 
stoy, Chaliapine, and 
Gorky. With pictures 
by Zhenya Gay. $2.50 


THE FORGOTTEN FINCA 


By Christine von Hagen Pictures by Nedda Walker 


A glowing story of Panama, and of its steamy, beautiful jungles. Elvia 
wanted a home, and she finds one on a forgotten coffee plantation (finca), where 


The tale of a cow- 
pony that- wanted ad- 
venture, and became an 
explorer. Illustrated by 
Louis Lundeen. $2.00 L 





she and her father, mother and baby brother may live happily. $2.50 
Chomas Nelson and Sons 
385 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 17 








“We're scrimping on paper for Jim!” 


RPORAL JIM’S family knows 

that the food he eats, the am- 
munition he uses, the blood plasma 
and medical supplies which may 
save his life come to him in perfect 
condition because they are protected 
by paper and paperboard. That's 
why they take every pessible means 
of USING LESS PAPER. From ,,, cave a million pounds of 
Jim’s mother who helps the local paper for the war effort! 
storekeepers save paper by carrying aces aa 
her own — basket san — Tis advertisement, contributed - 
requesting useless wrapping for her the war effort by this magazine, 
purchases, to Jim’s kid brother who br oe v4 by peti myn 
borrows and lends books, papers, she War Production Board and 
and magazines with all his friends ,. *2¢ Office of War Information, 
— the whole family is joining with All the magazines in America, added together, USE only 5% of 
all the other cambiale Americans the nation’s paper supply. Yet, out of this comparatively small 


amount, they are SAVING 450 million pounds this year and 
fr om coast to coast who have vowed RELEASING it for vital needs, 
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ALL ABOUT OSCAR, 


THE TRAINED SEAL 
By Mabel Neikirk 


Illustrated by William O’ Brian 


The hilarious adventures of the world’s most 
wonderful seal and his trainer, Mr. Zabriskie. 
For boys and girls, 8 to 12. $2.00 


STORY PARADE 
STAR BOOK 


The eighth in the series of 
stories, poems, and arti- 
cles that make up what the 
N. Y. Herald Tribune calls 
“an ideal collection.” For 
ages 9-12. $2.00 


THE SECRET OF 


THE CLOSED GATE 


Sy Margaret Leighton 
Illustrated by Sandra James 


Here’s the mystery the girls have been look- 
ing for! The Hill children are back again and 
this time their adventures are connected with 
the War! $2.00 


NOW WE FLY 


By Frank Sorenson 


Illustrated by photographs 


How to fly and all about planes in story form 
for 9-12 year olds. $1.50 


LITTLE BIMBO AND 
THE LION 


One of the most amusing 
pop-up books you ever 
saw! Every 5 to 8 year 
old will be crazy about 
Bimbo and the elephant 
that rises right out of the 
middle of the page. By 
Meg Wohlberg. $1.25 


CHIPS, the Story of 


a Cocker Spaniel 


By Diana Thorne 

and Connie Moran 

Don’t miss Chips! He’s the most lovable little 
pup you ever set eyes on and when he finally 


nds a master you'll be as glad as he is! Ages 
5-8. In color. $1.50 


THE PIRATE’S 


APPRENTICE 
By Peter Wells 


A rollicking picture-story of a little boy who 
wanted to be a pirate and ended up a police- 
man! By author-artist Peter Wells. In color. 
For 5-8 year olds. $1.50 


THE RETURN OF 


SILVER CHIEF 
By Jack O’Brien 
Illustrated by Kurt Wiese 
Another popular adven- 
ture story with the great 
husky, Silver Chief, and im 
Jim Thorne of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted. For 9 

to 12 year olds. $2.00 (a 


MIDNIGHT AND JEREMIAH 
By Sterling North 


Ilustrated by Kurt Wiese 


One of the most charming stories ever written 
for boys and girls. Jeremiah and his black 
lamb, Midnight, are the main characters. For 
ages 8 to 10. $2.00 
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MR. BUMPS AND 
HIS MONKEY 


Right out of the world of magic 
and wonder come Mr. Bumps 
and Jasper, the most amazing 
monkey the world has ever 
seen. By Walter de la Mare and 
illustrated by Dorothy Lathrop. 
Ages 6 to 10. $2.00 
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